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The Secretary Says: 

Only a Department of Labor ever alert to chang- 
ing industrial conditions and worker needs can 
continue to meet its legal responsibility for pro- 
tecting the interests of wage earners. 

The Department of Labor’s increased attention 
to the prevention of industrial accidents, and to 
the improvement of employment opportunities to 
those injured in both war and peace, is an example. 

Industrial accidents last year caused 2 million 
lost-time injuries, killed 17,000 workers, and per- 
manently disabled 91,000. 

Authoritative estimates list 1,500,000 maimed 
and ill persons, termed “handicapped” for lack of 
a better word, as potential useful workmen, who 
should be social assets instead of liabilities. 

The toll is great. The problems are great. The 
need for action has existed for a long time. And 
we are acting. 

On the industrial accident front, the Depart 
ment, on request of the President, is calling a pre- 
liminary conference of representatives of State 
governments, labor, management and the organ- 
ized safety movement, to meet in Washington 
September 27-29, to plan wider and better coopera- 
tive programs. 

In the week of October 3, the Department joins 
with other interested Federal, state and local agen- 
cies to campaign for rehabilitation and employ- 
ment of the handicapped, under a Presidential 
proclamation of National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. 

There can be no controversy, no argument, about 
the need for doing more in these fields than we 
have done. The alternative to action is pain, suf- 
fering, and waste—waste of time, money, and life. 
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PLANS READY FOR PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 
Committee Members End Discussions With Visit to White House 


Members of the Coordinating Committee of the Laws and Standards: Almon E. Roth, San Fran 
President’s Conference on Industrial Safety have cisco, Calif., chairman; Frank Burk, Pittsburgh, 
completed plans for the conference which will be Pa., vice chairman; and Donald Vaughn, Hart- 
held in Washington, September 27, 28, and 29. ford, Conn., secretary. 

William L. Connolly, Director of the Bureau of Education: Victor Reuther, Detroit, Mich., vice 
Labor Standards of the United States Department chairman; and L. M. Dennis, Washington, D. C., 
of Labor and chairman of the committee, escorted secretary. 
committee members to a conference with President Labor-Management Cooperation for Safety : 


° ° > riza ‘or ry 7 ¢ \f q ce C iT’. 
Tramen at the White House at the conclusion of John P. Burke, Fort Edward, N. vice chair 
man; and Milton M. Olander, Toledo, Ohio, sec- 


about the the committee meeting. 
a ; : retary. 
rams, an Seven subcommittees have been appointed to ’ 


Programs and Services: Martin P. Durkin, 
Washington, D. C.. vice chairman, John B. Roche, 
Chicago, IIl., secretary. 


prepare the action program for the organizational 





conference in September. Outstanding personali- 


vert Little ties from labor, management. and Government ’ , 
' Piette .* Research: Dr. W. P. Yant. Pittsburgh. Pa.. 
?. Valosi omprise the committees, which are: chairman: Emil Rieve. New York, N. Y.. vice 


Accident Records, Analysis and Use: Ewan 


chairman; and Dr. J. V. Waits. Washington. D. C.. 
Clague. Washington. D. C.. chairman: William 
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nn Devii Gomberg, New York, N. Y.. vice chairman: and Engineering: James E. Trainor, Akron, Ohio. 
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Some of the large group of leaders in labor and industry who helped organize the President's Conference 
on Industrial Safety are grouped about President Truman on the steps of the White House. At the Presi- 
dent's left is John W. Gibson, Assistant Secretary of Labor. 


vice chairman; and J. C. Stennett, Chicago, Ill.. 
secretary. 
President To Attend 


Steering groups from each committee held in 
terim meetings in August and early September to 


prepare the program for the first conference. Pres- 


ident Truman will address this conference. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin is general 
chairman of the conference; Vincent P. Ahearn, 
executive secretary of the National Sand & Gravel 
Association, is executive director; Lloyd A. 
Blanchard, assistant to the director of the Federal] 
Safety Council, is assistant executive director; and 
Sidney P. Williams, of the National Safety Coun 
cil, Chicago, Tl., is special technical adviser to the 
director. Various technical experts will be as 
signed to each committee. 

Following the September meeting, all commit 
tees will be expanded and will hold interim ses 
sions, culminating in a nationally attended general 
conference in late March or early April 1949. 

Among those attending the first meeting of the 
coordinating committee were: J. C. Stennett. 
American Mutual Alliance, Chicago, Hll.: Dr. 
Edward Holmblad, American Association of In- 
dustrial Physicians and Surgeons, Chicago, IL. ; 
Charles Sattler, International Association of Gov 
ernment Labor Officials, Charleston, W. Va.: Ear] 
O. Shreve, president, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Washington, D. C.: James V. Ben 
nett, Federal Safety Council, Washington, D. C.; 


Rear Adm. P. B. Nibecker, Industrial Relations. 


Department of the Navy, Washington, D. C.; Earl 
Bunting, managing director, National Association 
of Manufacturers, New York, N. Y.: Ned H. Dear 
born, president, and Sidney P. Williams, National 
Safety Council, Chicago, Tll.; Harry Read, CTO, 
Washington, D. C.; Theodore F. Hatch, Industrial] 
Hygiene Foundation of America, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


and Lawrence E. Dickson, Safety Equipment Man- 


ufacturers Association, Chicago, II. 
Other members attending: J. Dewey Dorsett, 
Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 


New York, N. Y.; Dewitt Emery, president, Na 


tional Small Businessmen’s Association, Akron. 


Ohio; Frederick A. Virkus, Conference of Ameri- 
can Small Business Organizations, Chicago, III.; 


Miss Mary Donlon, International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, New 
York, N. Y.; John S. Shaw, president, A mericay 
Society of Safety Engineers, Wilmington, Del,: 
Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Administrator, Fed 
eral Works Agency, Washington, D. C.; Perey 
Bugbee, National Fire Protection Association, 
Boston, Mass.: Carroll French, National Associa 
tion of Manufacturers, New York, N. Y.: Willian 
B. Barton, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C.; David Reeves, Nationa! 
Association of Manufacturers, New York, N, Y. 
Vincent P. Ahearn; Lloyd A. Blanchard; and 
William L. Connolly, Lucille Buchanan, and Wj] 
liam G. Marks (of the BLS Safety Division), al 
of the United States Department of Labor. 


76,710 Union Officers File 
Non-Communist Affidavits 


National and local labor union officials mai 
taining up-to-date non-Communist affidavit files 
with the National Labor Relations Board totale 
76,710 on July 31, a decline of 385 from the Ju 
total, the Board reported. The decline is duet 
midyear changes of some union officers who hai 
not yet filed current reports. The July total, how 
ever, was 92 percent greater than the March 
figure of 39,947. 

Analysis of the affidavits on file July 31 cisclos 
that 171 national and 8,352 local unions are now 
full compliance with the non-Communist affidavit 
and financial reporting requirements of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947. This was a 
increase of 4 national and 435 local unions over thi 
June total. The affidavits must be filed with t 
NLRB and the financial statements with the Seer 
tary of Labor before a union is eligible for variow 
services of the NLRB. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards of the Depart 
ment of Labor announced that 17,275 national a 
local unions had filed financial and other reports 
with the Secretary of Labor on July 31. This repre 
sented an increase of 449 over the June total o/ 
16,826. William L. Connolly, Director of th 
Bureau of Labor Standards, said that AFL! 
tional and local unions represented about 70 pel 
cent of the total, CIO about 11 percent, and inde 
pendent unions about 19 percent. 
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After the ceremony: Paul A. Dever, Democratic candidate for Governor of Massachusetts; Frances Perkins, 
former Secretary of Labor; Secretary Tobin; William Green, president, American Federation of Labor; and 
james B. Carey, secretary-treasurer, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


FRIENDSHIP OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT IS SECRETARY TOBIN’S GOAL 
Leaders of Labor, Members of Cabinet Attend Induction Ceremonies 


Preservation of the American system of private 
property is his philosophy of government, Maurice 
J. Tobin said on Friday, August 13, after taking 


Both labor and 


ipital are entitled to the protection of govern 


iis oath as Secretary of Labor. 


ment, he declared. 

"7 hope to see.” he continued, “such friendly re- 
tions between labor and management that strife 
nd strike will be unknown. That is an ideal, of 
uurse, that is impossible of attainment, but it is a 
goal to work towards.” 

Referring to the removal of the United States 
Vonciliation Service and the United States Em- 
oyment Service from the Department of Labor, 
id sharp reduction in the Department's appropri- 
itions, Secretary Tobin said: 

“The damage that was done to the Department 
{Labor can, and must be, repaired if the Depart- 
ment is to carry out its full duties and responsi- 
lities to the wage earners and the people.” 
Secretary Tobin succeeded L. Lb. Schwellenbach, 
rho died June 10. 


September 1948 


Prior to the induction ceremonies, held in the 
Interdepartmental Auditorium, Tobin attended a 
meeting of President Truman’s Cabinet. Most of 
the Cabinet members then accompanied him from 
the White House to the auditorium. After luncheon 
with a Massachusetts delegation, Secretary and 
Mrs. Tobin and their children, Helen Louise, 15, 
Carol Ann, 15, and Maurice J., Jr., 10, 


President Truman. 


visited 


See Oath Administered 

Members of the Cabinet. high ranking leaders 
of labor groups, and the 1.200 Washington em- 
ployees of the Department of Labor witnessed the 
ceremonies. Members of the Cabinet present as 
Justice Edward M. Curran of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia admin- 
istered the oath of office included: Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall, Attorney General ‘Tom 
Clark, Postmaster General Jesse M. Donaldson, 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan, and 
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Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer. Also pres- 
ent was former Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins. 

Prominent labor officials present included Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor: James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; A. E. Lyon, 
executive secretary of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association; Al Hayes and Elmer E. Walker, 
vice presidents of the International Association 
of Machinists: and Daniel W. Tracy, president, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL), and former Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

Secretary Tobin is a former Governor of Massa- 
chusetts and twice was elected Mayor of Boston. 
He was a candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor in this year’s campaign at the 
time of his appointment to head the Labor Depart- 
ment. He withdrew from the gubernatorial race to 
accept the Federal post. 

In 1937 Tobin won a six-sided mayoralty contest 
in Boston, defeating among others ex-Mayor and 
ex-Governor James M. Curley and also ex-Mayor 
Malcolm E. Nichols. He was re-elected mayor in 
1941 but resigned in the third year of his second 
term after winning the governorship in the 1944 
election. In that campaign he had the active sup- 
port of all elements of Massachusetts labor. He was 
defeated for re-election as governor in the Repub 


lican sweep of the 1946 campaign. 


Born in Roxbury 


Born May 22, 1901, in Roxbury, Mass., the son 
of Irish immigrants, Maurice Joseph Tobin grew 
up with an ambition to become a salesman. He 
began this career as a newspaper route carrier. At 
the time he entered his first campaign for mayor of 
Boston, he was a traflic manager for the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

While mayor of Boston, Tobin worked closely 
with leaders of the labor movement. During the 
war he personally intervened as arbitrator in labor 
disputes involving the Port of Boston, to help 
many ships to sail on time with precious war 
cargoes. 

In 1932 Tobin married Miss Helen Noonan, of 
Brighton, Mass. Like the Secretary, Mrs. Tobin 


is of Irish-immigrant parentage. 
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An Employer and a Union 
Guilty Under NLRB Rulings 


In its first two decisions on charges of unfaiy 
labor practices brought under the Labor Manag 
ment Relations Act, the National Labor Relatio, 
Board, in one case, found an employer guilty o 
refusing to bargain and, in the other, held a uni 
guilty of an illegal secondary boycott. 

The Board ordered the employer, Cleartield My 
chine Co., of Clearfield, Pa., to bargain co! lective! 


with the International Association of Machinists 


as the representative of its production and mai 
tenance employees. It also ordered the company t 
cease interfering in any manner with the union 
its efforts to bargain for the firm’s employees, 


Orders Bargaining 

It ordered the company to bargain “in respeet t 
grievances, labor disputes, rates of pay, wages 
hours of employment, and other conditions of en 
ployment, and if agreement is reached on any su 
matters, embody such understanding in a signe 
contract.” 

In the secondary boycott case, the Board wnat 
mously held Local 1 of the Distillery, Rectifying & 
Wine Workers’ International Union (AFL) guilt) 
of an illegal secondary strike and boycott agains 
Schenley Distillers Corp. of New York. 

The Board ordered the union and its agents t 


“Cease and desist from engaging in, or indueing 
the members of Local 1 to engage in, a strike 1 
concerted refusal in the course of their emplo 
ment to perform services for any employer, whe! 
an object thereof is to require any employer | 
other person to cease doing business with Schenk 
Distillers Corp.” 

The Board found that Local 1 had engaged u 
pre-Christmas boycott of Schenley products 
New York for the purpose of supporting a strik 
by Local 38 of the same international union at th 
Frankfort, Ky .. dist illery of ¢ reorge T. Stagg C 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Schenley. To en fore 
the boycott, the union conducted strikes at five 
the six firms distributing Schenley products 
New York and refused to handle Schenley pro 
ucts at the sixth concern, the Board held. 

The Board’s orders in both cases are enforceabl 
in the United States Cireuit Courts of Appeals 
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September 1948 


4 woman factory inspector in a State where the 
acking and shipment of corn is a new industry 
reported to the State labor commissioner that all 
ilong the 1 iver-bottom counties she found shipping 
sheds, where the buyers prepared and shipped the 
orn to ot her markets. 


The preparation of the corn consists of clipping 


wth ends of the ear and leaving the shuck on the 
ear of corn. This cutting is done on some docks by 
ower-driven machinery. Women and children 
vork on these machines. Some children helping in 
this operation were as young as 8 years old. No 


\ild had been asked to procure a certificate of age. 


Fingers Lost 

“Other shippers did not use the power-driven 
yachinery, but were having corn clipped with 
ge, very sharp butcher knives,” the inspector re- 
orted. “We found children were being employed 

this operation who were very voung. One girl 
‘took sick’ while we were there. As there were no 
est rooms or toilets, she was compelled to lie ona 

le of sacks in a corner of the shed. 

“For an operator to lose a finger was a very com 
jon occurrence. One employer told us he had three 
vorkers who lost fingers in one week 
these machines are not properly guarded, 
nd we are asking our machine inspectors to assist 
sin helping to safeguard the machines the best 
that we can for these workers.” 

Ninety five children were found to be employed 
legally in 9 of the 17 corn sheds and canneries 
isited by this State inspector during the 1947 sea- 
on. For instance, two plants had 25 child workers 
wh, a third had 15. Some of these children were 
orking on power-driven machinery, in hazardous 
ecupations, after 6 p. m. or for excessive hours. 
Apparently none had employment or age certifi 


ites, 


Violations Reported 

Most of these firms had been in operation only 
1 Vear or two. The employers appeared coopera 
live,and although the elimination of so many child 
sorkers at the peak of the rush season was a heavy 





%-YEAR-OLDS FOUND ON HAZARDOUS JOBS IN CORN-PACKING PLANTS 
State and Federal Labor Officials Take Action To Enforce Standards 


blow. they promised to take the steps necessary to 
conform with State labor laws as promptly as 
possible. 

Nevertheless, in the summer of 1948, after re 
visiting one shed three times, the inspector found 
12 children under 16 still working there without 
certificates. Five were 13 years of age, and 1 was 
only 11. A little girl and 2 boys—one 14 and one 15 
years of age—were working on power-driven ma- 
chinery, and both these boys were reported work 
ing as long as 14 hours in a single day. 

The State labor commissioner, in addition to 
taking enforcement action and filing prosecutions 
under the State law, has brought the situation to 
the attention of the Department of Labor’s regional 
wage-hour office. The Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions immediately sent an inspector 
in to check on violations of the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act, as a 16-year minimum age applies 
to such processing and work on power-driven ma- 
chinery. But the inspector found the short season 
already over and learned that the employer had 
come in from out of State to operate this seasonal 
corn-shipping business. Plans for follow-up next 


year are being made. 


Record High Wages 
In Construction Trades 

Collective bargaining negotiations in the build- 
ing trades resulted in an average increase of 10 
percent in union rates during the year ended July 
1. the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated from 
its quarterly survey of 7 principal construction 
classifications in 75 cities. 

The amount of increase for individual trades 
varied from 14 cents for building laborers to 30 
cents for bricklayers. The average pay scale in 
these classifications was $1.57 and 82.67, respec- 
tively. Carpenters, with the largest trade employ- 
ment, averaged $2.19, while the level for all work 
ers surveyed was $2.10 an hour. 

In many localities the contract rates in effect on 
July 1, 1948, for building construction work were 


the highest on record. 












































PRESIDENT PRAISES OPPORTUNITIES PROVIDED NATION’S HANDICAPPED 
200 Attend NEPH Meeting, Hear Mr. Truman, Secretary Marshajj 


Helping America’s physically handicapped 
workers to rehabilitate themselves through open- 
ing up employment opportunities for them is one 
of the greatest things taking place in the country 
today, President Truman told 200 members of his 
President’s Committee on National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week at its August 17 
meeting. October 3-9 has been designated as 1948 
NEPH Week. 

“The records show,” the President said, “that 
there are somewhere in the neighborhood of 2s 
million people who are physically handicapped 
from four or five different causes—the principal 
causes, of course, involve those who were crippled 
in industry and those who were crippled in the 
war, although I say to you that had there been no 
war there would have been just as many physically 


handicapped.” 


Secretary Marshall 


Marshall, who 
during the war was Chief of Staff of the United 


Secretary of State George & 


States Army, spoke immediately after President 
Truman. He expressed his own appreciation of 
the committee's efforts to aid disabled veterans in 
rehabilitation, 

Assistant Secretary of Labor John W. Gibson 
opened the committee meeting, introducing Secre 
tary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin. The Secretary 
paid tribute to his predecessor, the late Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach, who aided in launching the com- 
mittee a year ago. 

“The thing that I have been particularly inter- 
ested in,” President Truman told the 200 members 
of the committee attending the last preliminary 
meeting before NEPH Week, “is to find some way 
to prevent those physical handicaps from develop- 
ing as much as possible, and then to find some 
way—and we are finding ways—to get these people 
back into productive industry. 

“In your own pamphlet that you are getting out 
this week are statistics which show that expendi- 
tures by the Federal Government to rehabilitate 
the physically handicapped returned $10 for every 
$1 invested in the productive capacity of these 


people. That is a wonderful thing because it creates 
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President Truman, arriving at Labor Department to 
speak to NEPH Committee, is greeted by Assistant 
Labor Secretary John W. Gibson. 


a mental attitude that is good for the country. | 
am vitally interested in this and I want to see ita 
success. I want to say to you that just because Con- 
gress has set aside 1 week only as Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, that is just one 
fifty-second part of the time. This thing must gi 
on 52 weeks in the year, to bring home to the coun- 
try asa whole what you are doing.” 

Vice Admiral Ross T McIntire (MC) USN, Ret. 
chairman of the committee, introduced Robert 
Ramspeck, former Member of Congress from Geor- 
gia and now executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Air Transport Association, who recent) 
was appointed vice chairman of the committee by 
President Truman. 

In his report of the year’s activities, Admiral 
McIntire paid tribute to the major contribution 0 
the Labor Department in maintaining the commit- 
tee since its inception in 1947 and briefly reported 
on the past year’s work, including the formatiol 
of 12 subcommittees and the participation in nu 
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nerous programs of public information and edu- 


cation. 
Ramspeck, a charter member of the committee, 


reported on the executive committee’s recommen 


dations. He outlined various plans of the labor, 
management-labor employment institute, educa 
tion, medical, and public information subcom 
mittees. 
Paul A 
Federation of the Physically Handicapped and 
author ol the NEPH Week legislation, passed by 


Congress in 1945, issued a challenge to committee 


Strachan, president of the American 


members to take positive steps through their own 
organizat ions to carry out object ives, 

Specific program objectives as outlined in the 
“Program Guide” released to governors and com 
mittee members by Admiral MeInt ire are: 

1. To promote emplover acceptance of men and 


women With physical impairments as workers in 


jobs for which they have prepared through voca 
tional rehabilitation or for which they are qualified 
by experience, aptitude, and training. 

2. To promote favorable attitudes toward these 
workers on the part of the general public and es 
pecially public officials, labor, civic, and welfare 
agencies In every community. 

3. To make known the available rehabilitation 
services for men and women of working age who 
have physical lmpairments, in order to pul their 
abilities to work. 

t. To encourage these men and women to take 
advantage of job counseling and placement sery 
ices, vocational rehabilitation services, and train 
ing services which are available through govern 
mental, community, and pl ivate agencies, 

5. To promote the employment of all disabled 


veterans as well as civilians who have disabilities. 


= . 4 


Vice Admiral Mclintire (center), chairman, discusses NEPH Week Program with Robert Ramspeck (right), 
vice chairman, and Paul A. Strachan, originator of NEPH Week. 


September 1948 





Labor Minister Reports 
Venezuelan Unions Growing 


Sixty percent of the workers of Venezuela are 


organized and union membership is Increasing, 
according to Dr. Raul Leoni, Minister of Labor of 
the South American Republic. 

Dr. Leoni, an official guest of the United States 
Government with President Romulo Gallegos, vis- 
ited the Department of Labor and talked “shop” 
with Assistant Secretary John W. Gibson and 


Bureau heads. 


Labor Code 

Venezuela has a labor code which includes pro 
visions for a minimum wage fixed by industry and 
area, unemployment, accident, and other types of 
social insurance, distribution of profits, and safety 
and health inspection of factories, the Labor De- 
partment officials were told. 

In response to questions, Dr. Leoni said that oil 
workers, the highest-paid group of employees, re- 
ceived $6 (American equivalent) a day, plus a 
$l-a-day allowance for housing, if it is not pro- 
vided, commissary rights, and a_ profit-sharing 
bonus. 

“We are living in a period of industrial peace 
which is characterized by labor-management coop- 
eration and the growth of industry in our country,” 


oa” ee? 


(L. to r.) Philip Kaiser, Office of International Labo: 


Affairs; Dr. Francisco Alvarez; Capt. Oberlin Laird 
Dr. Raul Leoni, Venezuelan Minister of Labor; As. 
sistant Secretary of Labor John W. Gibson. 


he said. “We hope to make this era of industr 
peace an enduring one.” 

The Minister of Labor said that under the laws 
of Venezuela, wage agreements reached by colk 
tive bargaining between labor and manageme 
may be enforced by the Government. 

During his stay in this country, he was acco 
panied by Dr. Francisco Alvarez, of the Ve 
zuelan Embassy, and Capt. Oberlin C. Laird, USN 
Naval Aide to President Gallegos. 


FRANK FENTON DIES SUDDENLY IN HIS WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Francis (Frank) P. Fenton, one of the top lead 
ers of the American Federation of Labor, died sud- 
denly August 10 in his office in Washington at the 
age of 55. 

For several years, Fenton was director of or- 
ganization for AFL and was a member of the Gov 
erning Body of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. He returned from the [LO Conference in San 
Francisco in July. He succeeded Robert J. Watt 
as international representative of the AFL. Watt 
died 15 months ago while returning from Geneva. 

A native of Boston, Fenton was an intimate 
friend of AFL President William Green and a 
boyhood friend of Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of 
Labor. 

On learning of the death of Fenton, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor John W. Gibson said: 


“The sudden and untimely death of Frank | 
Fenton comes as a shock to working men : 
women the world over. Few men contributed m 
to human understanding in industrial relatior 
He gave freely of his time and sage advice tow 
the development of realistic governmental po 
in mediation and conciliation of labor-manag 
ment disputes. As a member of the Governing B 
of the International Labor Office he brought «& 
perience and vision to the problems of establish 
world-wide standards of employer-employee re 
tions. With the same vision he early grasped t 
significance to world peace of the European R 
covery Program and ardently championed its ( 
jectives. Labor everywhere has lost a courage 
advocate. The United States Department of Lal 


has lost a wise counselor and friend 
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NORTH CAROLINA REDUCES ACCIDENTS IN BRICK, TILE SAFETY DRIVE 
14 Plants Participating in Program Cut Frequency Rates 40 Percent 


Final results from the brick and tile safety drive 


sponsore:| by the North Carolina Department of 


Labor show substantial improvement in all phases 
of safety work in the participating plants. There 
was an accident frequency rate reduction of 9 per- 
cent for the year 1947 over 1946. Although this is 
not a startling decline, it is believed that the im- 
provements causing this reduction will bring even 
greater success in the future. 

Highlighting the campaign was the fact that 14 
of the 34 participating plants reduced their acci- 
dent frequency rate by at least 40 percent, and 
therefore are eligible for the North Carolina De- 
partment of Labor’s certificate of safety for out- 
standing work in accident prevention. All the 
plants reported some improvements, and many of 
the plants went beyond the specific safety recom- 
mendations of the department’s safety inspectors, 
making outstanding permanent improvements in 


safety and working conditions. 


According to reports from the North Carolina 
Labor Department’s 10 safety inspectors, these 
participating plants requested the department to 
ontinue this safety service. The Committee for 
Periodic Drives in Special Industries, composed of 
Clarence J. Hyslup, J. M. Vann, and Lewis P. Sor 
rell, recommends a reinspection of these plants 
within 6 months for the purpose of perpetuating 
the gains that have been made. In addition to bene- 
iting the brick and tile industry, it is believed that 
this first drive has served as a model for future 
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programs and should go a long way toward mak 
ing possible even better results in the campaigns 
that are to follow. 

A break-down of the statistics from this drive 
shows an average of 1,824 employees who worked 
5.830.503 man-hours with 136 lost-time accidents, 
for a frequency rate of 36.12. With 34 plants par 
ticipating there were 319 accidents reported, 245 
Sa fety recommendations made, and compliance was 


secured in 239, 


Bureau Helps 

In initiating this program the North Carolina 
Department of Labor asked the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, United States Department of Labor, 
for assistance in planning the drive. The Bureau 
loaned its safety engineers and technicians, who 
prepared engineering and educational materials 
in cooperation with State safety personnel. 

The Bureau’s 


through the State agencies to all interested groups. 


safety services are available 

By examining the processes in a plant and find 
ing the hazards and accident sources of each proc- 
ess, it is possible to study the details of accident 
causes and develop preventive measures. 

By coupling job safety analysis with the process 
flow chart, an aid to detection and correction of 
hazards, practical safe work methods may be de- 
veloped. The job safety analysis should reveal the 
hazards of the motions and actions of the worker 
and of the machines or equipment involved, 

This method of attacking the accident preven 
tion problem has proved successful primarily be- 
cause it distributes che responsibility and passes It 
down to the supervisor of each operation. A copy 
of the process flow chart is given to every super 
visor, Who is then held responsible for instructing 
the workers under him and for the elimination of 
hazards in his own section. 

Also proving useful are posters pertinent to the 
hazards of the industry, inspection charts, sug 
gested rules, safe work practices, and a Small Plant 
Safety Committee Manual. The manual describes 
a method for establishing and continuing a safety 


committee, and suggests activities for such a group 
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Mrs. Elsie Dawson (r.) husks and silks corn to be frozen, either cut or on the cob. Mrs. Imo Sansom trims 


ears and cuts into 3- or 4-inch lengths for freezing on cob. 


are essential. 


A sharp stainless-steel knife and cutting board 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE LISTS POINTERS ON HOW TO BEAT H.C. L. 


With the cost of living continually rising, and 
the cost of food more than twice what it was in 
1939, the Department of Labor asked the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for some suggestions on how 
summer garden surpluses might be preserved for 
use during the winter months. 

This year, the Department of Agriculture re- 
plied, more fruits and vegetables W il] be preserved 
by freezing than ever before. Corn in particular is 
coming in with a bumper crop, likewise most all 
types of vegetables and fruits. For that reason the 
accompanying photographs follow through on how 
corn is frozen. Bulletins describing other types of 


food preservation, both by canning and freezing, 


10 


are available at the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

When prepared and packaged properly and 
stored under right conditions, frozen foods hold 
their natural color, flavor, and nutritive value to 
a high degree. Methods developed by the | nited 
States Department of Agriculture, based on years 
of intensive research, have given excellent results 
in the freezing of many fruits and vegetables. 
These pictures show how Agriculture Department 
home economists at the Beltsville Research Cente! 
freeze corn in their research project designed to 
point the way to better food-freezing procedur 
and better ways of preparing frozen foods for the 
table. 
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Mrs. Sansom washes corn to be frozen, either on 
cob or cut from it. Scalding and blanching halts 
changes in flavor, preserves color during storage. 


Mrs. Sansom scalds for 2 minutes corn that will be 
cut from cob, dips it quickly into cold water. Corn 
to be frozen on cob is scalded 7 to 11 minutes. 
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cedure 


Mrs. Sansom plunges scalded corn from kettle of 
‘or the #§ Seiling water into cold (ice) water. The chilled 
‘orn is drained, packed for freezing immediately. 


Mrs. Dawson packs corn cut from scalded ears 
into special moisture-vapor-water-proof cartons. 
Mrs. Sansom seals container with warm flatiron. 
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BVRR ANSWERS QUESTIONS CONCERNING SELECTIVE SERVICE ACTs 
Reemployment Rights in 1948 Law Apply to Enlistees, Reservist; 


The Selective Service Act of 1948 has inspired 
numerous questions on the reemployment rights of 
persons who enter the armed services under its 
provisions or are released from the armed services 
while the new act is in effect. The Bureau of Vet- 
erans’ Reemployment Rights, the agency respon- 
sible under the Secretary of Labor for rendering 
assistance to servicemen who satisfactorily com- 
plete their period of service in the armed forces, 
has listed some of the questions most frequently 
raised, with the answers. Some of them are: 

Q. Does the Selective Service Act of 1948 re- 
scind previous reemployment rights statutes ? 

A. No. Persons now serving in the armed forces 
who entered active duty prior to the enactment of 
the Selective Service Act of 1948 have reemploy- 
ment rights under the Service Extension Act of 
1941, as amended, or the Army Reserve and Retired 
Personnel Service Act of 1940, as amended. 


Those Eligible 

Q. Who is now entitled to statutory reemploy 
ment rights under either the older acts or the 
Selective Service Act of 1948? 

A. Persons now serving in the armed forces who 
enlisted prior to June 24, 1948, are entitled to re 
employment benefits under the Service Extension 
Act of 1941, as amended. Members of reserve com- 
ponents, including officers and enlisted personnel, 
called to active duty before the above date, are en- 
titled to reemployment rights and benefits under 
the Army Reserve and Retired Personnel Service 
Law of 1940, as amended. Persons who enlisted or 
were called to active duty subsequent to June 24, 
1948, are entitled to reemployment rights and bene 
fits conferred by the Selective Service Act of 1948. 

(). Does the new law provide reemployment 
rights for enlistees or is it applicable only to per 
sons drafted into the armed forces ¢ 

A. The new law provides reemployment rights 
for persons who enlist, as well as for those inducted 
into service under its provisions. Under the new 
law, inductions may not begin until 90 days after 
enactment. However, any person who enlisted sub 


sequent to June 24, 1948, is entitled to the reem 
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ployment rights and benefits provided for by th 
new law. This includes the 18-year-old en] stees, 

Q. For how long can a person enlist wider thy 
new act without losing his reemployment rights? 

A. Any person may enlist for a period of no 
more than 3 years. Upon the expiration of his e 
listment (including any extension thereof !yy lay 
lhe must exercise his reemployment rights or los 
them. 

Q. Does a person who was discharged before th 
new act became effective have reemployment 
rights under the new law if he now reenlists? 

A. Yes. The fact that a person had _ previous 
service does not prevent his having rights unde 
the new act if he leaves his job and enlists after th 
new act became effective. However, his new enlist 
ment must not exceed 3 years except as extend 
by law. If he reenlists upon the expiration of his 
first enlistment, under the new law he loses his 
reemployment rights, 

Q). What is the position of reservists 

A. Reservists, including both officers and ¢ 
listed men, called to active duty subsequent | 
June 24, 1948, are entitled to reemployment rights 
and benefits in accordance with the new law if th 
are honorably relieved from active duty not lat 
than 3 years from the time they enter upon si 
active duty or as soon thereafter as they are pr 
mitted to be relieved from active duty. Wheth 
they entered on active duty voluntarily or wi 


drafted does not matter. 


Disabled In Service 


(. What happens if a person is physically 
able to perform the duties of his old job after n 
tary service ¢ 

A. An employer is required by the new law! 
restore a person disabled in the service and there! 
rendered unable to perform the duties of his 
position to one of like seniority, status, and | 
or to the nearest similar position, the cuties 
which he can perform. The old law did not cont 
this provision. 


(). What is 


tioned in the new law ? 


meant by first enlistment as 0 
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A. First enlistment under the new law means a 


person's first enlistment in the armed forces sub- 


sequent to June 24, 1948, the date the Selective 


Service Act of 1948 became effective. 


What To Do 


Q. What must a person do under the new law to 
be entitled to reemployment rights ? 

A. A person must have left a position (other 
than temporary) to perform training and service 
in the armed forces, must have served satisfacto 
rily in the armed forces, and must make applica- 
tion for reemployment within 90 days after he is 
relieved from duty, or from hospitalization con 
tinuing after discharge for a period of not more 
than 1 year. 

(). If the serviceman does not get his old job 
back. is he entitled to damages ? 

A. Yes, under both old and new laws. The ex 
serviceman may collect damages for any loss of 
wages or benefits suffered because he did not get his 
old job back. An employer may delay the rehiring 
of an ex-serviceman until ordered to do so by the 
ourt. In such case, however, the employer must 
compensate the employee for loss of waves and 
other benefits suffered during the delay. 

Q. How does a serviceman go about requesting 
issistance on his reemployment rights. problem ¢ 

A. The serviceman should first go to the local 
office of the United States Employment Service. 
He will there be furnished the name and address 
of the nearest local reemployment rights commit 
feeman. The serviceman should then write or 
talk to him and give him all the facts in his case. 
The reemployment rights committeeman will en 
leavor to settle the case locally. If the problem is 
omplex, assistance may be secured from the field 
epresentative of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reem 
ployment Rights. 

For Information 


Q. Where rian 


abor organization, or 


an employer, veterans group, 
other interested parties 
secure information / 

A. From the nearest field office of the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights or by addressing 
the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, 
United States Department of Labor, Washington 
2, D. C. 
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Certificate Awarded 
Puerto Rican Official 


Following 3 months of study, Pedro Juan Du- 
mont, director of the industrial inspection service 
in the Puerto Rico Department of Labor, was pre- 
sented a certificate of achievement by William L. 
Connolly, Director of the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, United States Department of Labor. 

Granted an award by the Puerto Rican Govern 
ment for training in labor law administration, Du- 
mont specialized in techniques and procedures in 
industrial inspection. 

Under the direction of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Dumont’s program included 2 weeks in 
Washington with general instruction in the organ- 
ization and activities of the Department of Labor. 
labor history, the development of industry, and 
general background information in a class organ 
ized for government officials from Lat in American 
countries taking in-service training in the Depart 
ment of Labor. 

After a short period of study in labor law ad 
ministration and inspection in the Bureau of La- 
bor Standards, Dumont visited New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania to observe the work of their labor 


departments, 


Director Connolly, Bureau of Labor Standards, con- 
gratulates Pedro Juan Dumont, of Puerto Rico. 
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Newspaper Printers’ Wages 
Average $2.12-$2.32 Hourly 


Basic rates of union workers in the printing 







































crafts, in newspapers and commercial printing es- 
tablishments, averaged $1.98 an hour on January 
2, 1948, and thus ranked among the highest in 
American industry, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics annual survey in 75 cities. 

The average pay scale on newspapers was $2.12 
for day work and $2.52 for night work. In com- 
mercial shops, where wage scales have historically 
been lower, the average was $1.87. Only a few 
mailers among the newspaper trades had an hourly 
scale of less than $1, but a third of the bindery 
women and a few press feeders in commercial 
shops had scales below this level. 

The relatively high pay scales for union print 
ing workers reflect substantial gains negotiated 
after VJ-day. From June 1939 to January 1948, 
union rates of newspaper workers advanced 72 per- 
cent, those of book and job workers by 70 percent. 
However, almost half the change for each group 
followed the end of the war. 

Negotiations have also resulted in substantial re 
ductions in the standard work schedule, especially 
in the book and job shops. Thirty-seven percent of 
the book and job tradesmen, and 24 percent of the 
newspaper workers, were on shorter work sched- 
ules in January 1948 than 18 months earlier. Oc 
casionally the number of straight-time hours was 
decreased, with the basic weekly scale being main- 
tained. The 5714-hour schedule had by 1948 become 
the most common arrangement. In June 1939 
nearly nine-tenths of the book and job shop work 
ers were on a 40-hour schedule in contrast to only 
a fourth in January 1948. In many cases, hours 
were being reduced still further: 37 percent of the 
union newspaper workers in 1948, as compared 
with 18 percent in 1939, were working less than 


371% hours on a straight-time basis. 


Cost of Living 

The February 1948 estimate for the District of 
Columbia’s cost of living budget for an employed 
woman without dependents was $1,793.16 for the 
total budget, including taxes and savings. 


NLRB Decision Rescinds 
Extra Pay for 4 Cement Workers 


The National Labor Relations Board has 
handed down its first decision under sectiou 8 (| 
(6) of the Labor Management Relations Act, com 
monly referred to as the ban on “featherbedding, 

The Board’s ruling, however, did not involve amy 
interpretat ion of the section itself, since the ruliy v 
was based upon an agreement between the unio 
and the employer involved. 

In accordance with the stipulation between th 
union and the employer, the Board ordered tly 
union to reimburse the employer for money ex 
acted for work not performed. It also was the firs 
time that the Board had ordered a union to mak 
a payment to an employer. 


Agreed To Pay 
Under the agreement, which was approved } 
the Board, Local No. 627 of the AFL Plasterers 
and Cement Finishers International Associatior 
agreed to pay R. H. Parr & Son, Los Angeles 
Calif., an amount equal to the wages exacted 
four employees for work they did not perfor 
The union also agreed to issuance of a Board or 
der directing the payment and to issuance of 
decree by the appropriate United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals enforcing the Board ’s ordet 

However, in approving the order, the Board d 
not indicate whether it would have directed thi 
same remedy had the union contested the charg 

The case arose from charges filed by the Par 
company, a general building firm, that four me! 
bers of the Cement Finishers had demanded a 
obtained overtime pay for themselves and tw 
other cement finishers when only two men wer 
needed to complete the job. 

The NLRB regional director at Los Angeles is 
sued a formal complaint against the union Ma 
27, 1948. On the same day, representatives of th 
union, the company, and NLRB General Couns 
Robert N. Denham entered into the agreement 

The section of the law upon which the case wi 
based forbids a labor organization or its agents 
“to cause or attempt to cause an employer t 
x * * 


pay for services which are not pel 


formed or not to be performed.” 
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WARTIME LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES CONTINUE IN 287 PLANTS 


564 Unionized Establishments, 93 Others Report Dissolution to BLS 


Although many of the labor-management com- 
mittees established during the war were discon- 
tinued when wartime pressures ended, reports to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor indicate that several hun- 
dred are still functioning as a part of peacetime 
manufacturing operations. 

In 1942 the War Production Board, in an inten- 
sive drive to raise production levels, began to urge 
the establishment of labor-management commit- 
tees in all war plants. The goal was increased pro- 
duction and better understanding between man- 
wement and workers, to be achieved through joint 
consideration of internal operating problems and 
ooperative effort to resolve these problems. More 
than 5,000 such committees were registered with 
the WPB during the next 3 years, Many of these 
1945 about 
200 were reported as actively functioning. 


ommittees were short-lived, but in 


3,000 Plants Checked 

Early in 1948 the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
ircularized about 3,000 of the plants which had 
reported active committees in 1945 to learn what 
il happened to their committees since the end of 
the war. Usable reports were received from 787 
nionized and 157 nonunion plants. Of these, 564 
monized and 93 nonunion plants reported that 
their committees had been discontinued at the end 
fthe war or shortly thereafter. Committees were 
reported as still functioning in 228 unionized and 
‘4 nonunion plants. Similar inquiries addressed 
0 the certified unions in each of the unionized 
lants produced 126 replies which in. general 
greed in all important respects with reports 
eived from the companies affected. 

The basis on which these committees were orig- 
ally organized gave them an exceedingly wide 
vope, Including practically any phase of plant 
perations except grievances and other matters 
istomarily handled through collective-bargaining 
procedures. In many instances, however, the com- 
ittees functioned only in connection with bond 
tives, rationing problems, share-the-ride  pro- 
tems, and similar strictly wartime activities, 
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Others were concerned primarily with developing 
methods of reducing absenteeism—also a problem 
of particular wartime significance. 


Many Discontinued 


Most of these committees were discontinued as 
soon as the wartime pressure ended—the stated rea- 
son most commonly being either “end of war” or 
“lack of further interest.” In general, the com- 
ments regarding the 657 discontinued committees 
indicated that they had been successful in their 
respective fields of activ ity. ( nly 1335 were reported 
to have been discontinued because they had been 
found “ineffective.” 

The 287 plants reporting active committees In 
1947 varied w idlely in size—from only 15 employees 
to over 40,000 employees, The size of the active 
committees ranged from 3 to 27 members, the most 
common size being either 6 or 10, 

Management representation on the active com- 
mittees most commonly included both policy-mak- 
ing and high and low level operating officials. In 
the unionized plants the labor representation al- 
most invariably included some of the elective offi 
cers of the unions. About one in five restricted the 
plant 
stewards. The majority, however, divided the la- 


labor membership to union officers or 
bor membership to include both union officials and 
rank-and-file union members. 

At least three-fourths of the currently function- 
ing committees reported activity in respect to 
safety, production problems, and emplovee sugges- 
tion systems. Other problems receiving attention 
in at least half of the committees included im 
provement of work quality, curtailment of absen 
teeism, employee health problems, and care of tools 
and equipment. Nearly half of the committees de- 
voted some time to the development of employee 
recreation programs. Job training, job evaluation, 
and emplovee welfare programs were included in 
the activities of more than a fourth of the com- 
mittees. 

Most of the active committees reported a regular 


schedule for their meetings. 
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INDIANA BRICKLAYER APPRENTICES VIE FOR CHAMPIONSHIP—AND $500 


The newly chosen apprentice bricklaying cham- 
pion of Indiana is not going to find much time to 
rest on his laurels. Practical demonstrations of his 
art are sure to be in great demand. 

The Hoosier champion was selected at an In 
diana State Fair contest held in Indianapolis Sep- 
tember 3 through 11—just too late for this edition 
of the Labor Information Bulletin. This was the 
final contest in a series of regional and community 
competitions that had eliminated all but local 
champions. 

Sponsored by the Indiana Joint Committee for 
Mason Apprentice Competition, the contest drew 
State-wide interest. Represented on the joint com 
mittee are the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers 
International Union of America, the Indiana 
State Masonry Conference, the Indiana Brick 
Producers’ Division of the Structural Clay Prod 
ucts Institute, the Indiana Mason Contractors As 
sociation, and the Indiana chapter of the Asso 
ciated General Contractors of America. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship, United States 
Department of Labor, was one of the cooperating 
agencies, Also cooperating were most of the Indi 
ana locals of the Bricklayers, Masons and Plas 
Union. The locals joined 


terers International 


16 


forces with the contractor associations in their 
communities to select the local champions among 
bricklayer apprentices. 

The winner of the final contest at Indianapolis 
was awarded $500 of the $1,000 given in prizes 
The Indiana contests had a fourfold purpose 

1. To inform the Indiana public that bricklay 
ers are being developed under sound apprentice 
ship programs. 

2. To publicize that this is being accomplish 
through voluntary cooperation of contractor ass 
ciations, the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterer 


International Union of America, the Bureau 6! 


Apprenticeship, the Structural Clay Products if 
stitute, and the Indiana State Department 
Trade and Industrial Education. 


3. To stimulate further interest among appre! 
tices in becoming master craftsmen. 

!. To get unions and contractor associatiol 
which have not formed joint apprenticeship cot 
mittees to do so in all communities, 

Contests similar to those in Indiana are bei 
conducted for bricklayer apprentices in oth 
States and for apprentices in other building 
foundry, and metal trades. 
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Skilled and Unskilled 
Wage Differentials Narrow 


Percentage differences in rates of pay of skilled 
ud unskilled occupations have shown a distinct 
tendency to decline in the past 40 years, but actual 
cents-pel hour differences have increased, accord- 
ng to a study of occupational wage differentials 


appearing in a current issue of the Monthly Labor 


Review, a publication of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tisties of the United States Department of Labor. 

Over the period from 1907 to 1947, the extent of 
the average differential between skilled and un 
killed labor in manufacturing has been cut prac 
tically in half. 

Much of the narrowing in the spread of wages 
occurred during the First World War and imme- 
diate postwar years, By 1932, a depression year, 
sme widening in the spread occurred. Subse- 
quently there was little change till about 1940, but 
during the Second World War and postwar period 
the differential again narrowed with the relative 
wages of unskilled workers rising more than those 


fany other groups. 


Reversing Trend 


Although 


owed, it has been characteristic over the years for 


percentage differences have nar- 
ents-per-hour differences to widen. This was 
ticularly the case during the recent war and 
postwar period, A study of 17 manufacturing in 
lustries for the periods 1937-40 and 1945-47 
showed that the actual cents per hour differentials 
etween skilled and unskilled occupations in 
reased from an average of 30 cents in the earlier 
eriod to 43 cents currently. 

For differences in compensation to be of value 
othe worker they must be of sufficient magnitude 
terms of purchasing power so that he can appre 
While 


ie worker may not readily react to the narrowing 


ate the results of greater effort or skill. 


ercentage spreads as long as cents-per hour dif 
lerences are increasing or remain stable, the in 
uence of rising prices changes the value of cents 
er-hour differences. The magnitude of a cents 
er-hour differential no doubt has to be greater 
ow than it was prior to the war to be meaningful, 
Where substantial differences in labor requirements 


re involved. 
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Textile Loom Fixers 
Average $1.19-$1.82 Hourly 


Straight-time average hourly earnings for work 
ers in loom-fixing jobs, among the highest-paid 
mill workers in the textile industries, ranged, on 
an area basis in April 1948, from $1.19 to $1.57 an 
hour in cotton mills, $1.26 to $1.53 in rayon and 
silk mills, and $1.20 to $1.82 in the woolen and 
worsted industry. 

A Bureau of Labor Statistics study, covering a 
selected list of occupations in each of these indus 
tries, indicated that the average earnings of weay 
ers | varving by area, type of loom, and sex group) 
ranged from 99 cents to $1.47 in cotton textiles, 
$1.11 to $1.35 in rayon and silk textiles, and from 
99 cents to $1.64 in woolen and worsted textiles 
manufacture. Average wage rates paid to hand 
truckers ranged from 86 cents to $1.02 among 
eight cotton areas, 87 cents to $1.10 among eight 
rayon and silk textiles areas, and 85 cents to $1.21 
among the six woolen and worsted areas. 

Differences in wage levels in cotton textiles 
among 5 southern areas were found to be greater 
than in New England. Among 13 mill jobs for 
which averages were available, the highest and 
lowest area averages in New England differed by 
5 cents or less in 11 jobs. The wage spread among 
the southern areas amounted to 6 cents or more 
in 10 of these 13 jobs. Among these mill jobs. the 
lowest New England uverage exceeded the highest 
area average in the South by from 4 to 16 cents an 
hour. Earnings in office jobs in the southern areas 
were about the same as those in New England. 

Rayon and silk job averages in the two New 
England areas were the highest among the eight 
areas studied. Earnings levels in the four southern 
areas, especially among women’s mill and office 
jobs, were about the same as those in the Alle 
town-Bethlehem and Scranton-Wilkes Barre areas 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mill job averages for woolens and worsteds in 
the Paterson, N. J... area were in most cases the 
highest among six areas included in the survey. 
Workers generally earned less in northern New 
England than in the Lawrence area of Massa 
chusetts or in Rhode Island. Job averages in Phila 
delphia were the lowest among the five northern 


areas studied. 





OFFICE WORKERS’ PAY HIGHER, HOURS LESS IN CHICAGO THAN DALLAS 
Women Predominate in ‘‘White Collar’? Employment in Both Citic 


Women general stenographers were paid an 
average salary of $44.95 a week in Chicago in Feb 
ruary 1948, almost $5 more a week than the $40.72 
paid similar workers in Dallas, Tex., according to 
recent Bureau of Labor Statistics studies. 

The differential was slightly greater when meas- 
ured on an hourly basis ($1.14 compared with 
$1.01), because the average workweek in Dallas 
was | hour longer than in Chicago (40.5 compared 
with 39.3 hours). The Chicago average for women 
clerk-typists was $38.15; for comptometer opera 
tors, $43.19; and accounting clerks, $43.84. Dallas 
clerk-typists showed an average of $33.91; comp- 
tometer operators, $38.51; and accounting clerks, 
$38.88. Office girls had the lowest average salaries 
in both cities—$27.51 in Dallas and $32.72 in Chi- 
cago, and hand bookkeepers had the highest— 
$48.30 in Dallas and $52.10 in Chicago. 

Differences in the average occupational salary in 
favor of Chicago women, ranging from $1.69 to 
$7.92 a week, were found in all except 1 of the 
22 jobs studied in both cities. In 17 of these jobs 


the difference amounted to more than $4. 


Fewer Men 

Men were found to a much lesser extent than 
women in the office occupations studied in both 
cities. Data could be presented for only 12 jobs 
in Dallas and 15 in Chicago. Furthermore, there 
was much less consistency in the wage differentials 
between the two cities among the men’s jobs. 
Among 11 jobs for which comparisons could be 
made, Dallas workers had the advantage in 2. In 
the remainder the Chicago workers were favored 
by as much as $10.80 a week in 1 occupation and 
as little as 79 cents in another. In four jobs the 
differential amounted to more than $3 but less 
than $5. 

Office boys, lowest paid job among male workers 
in both cities, averaged $32.56 a week in Chicago 
and $28.09 in Dallas. At the high end, hand book 
keepers received $62.11, on the average, in Chicago 
and $52.96 in Dallas. 

Wide ranges existed among the salaries of in- 


dividual workers in each of the occupations. For 
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example, 60 percent of the women genera! stenog 
raphers in Chicago had salaries falling within 
range of $37.50 to $47.50 a week. In Dallas »pprox 
mately the same proportion was found within th 
$35 to $45 range. Again, 68 percent of the wome 
clerk-typists in Chicago were grouped with 
limits of $32.50 to $42.50, while more than 60 per 
cent of these workers in Dallas were within th 


S1O range of $27.50 to $37.50. 


Six Groups Vary 

Considerable variation existed in the sala 
levels among the six broad industry groups studi 
in both cities. Generally, the averages in manufa 
turing, transportation, communication, and oth 
public utilities, and wholesale trade were aboy 
those in retail trade, finance, insurance and re 
estate, and the selected service industries. 

A 5-day, 40-hour workweek was found in am 
jority of the establishments included in the studies 
in both cities. However, the proportion of estal 
lishments in Dallas that had a workweek exceeding 
40 hours was greater than that in Chicago. Cor 
versely, schedules of less than 40 hours were almos 
twice as prevalent in Chicago as in Dallas. In th 
former city about a fourth of the establishments 
had a workweek of less than 40 hours, while about 
13 percent of the Dallas firms were in the same 
category. Similarly, a workweek of more thar 
days was far less prevalent in Chicago than 
Dallas. 

Paid vacations were provided by all of the I 
establishments included in the Dallas study and} 
all except 1 of the 425 Chicago firms studied. Th 
most prevalent practice in both cities initially pr 
vided 2 weeks’ vacation after 1 year of service. A 
ditional vacation after longer service was provide 
in some establishments in both cities. In Chicag 
almost 20 percent of the companies granted mor 
than 2 weeks after 15 years; in Dallas about | 
percent had this feature. 

Paid holidays, ranging from 4 to 13, were pro 
vided in all except 1 company in Chicago, and fro! 
3 to 17 holidays with pay were observed in all es 


cept 5 Dallas firms. The practice of granting « 
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holidays with pay was the most prevalent in Dal 

is, while in Chicago 6 holidays was by far the 

most common standard. In both cities the finance, 

nsurance, and real estate industry was most liberal] 
paid holiday provisions. 

The practice of granting paid sick leave on a 
formal basis was in effect in slightly less than a 
fourth of the establishments in both cities. Pay for 
\0 days after a year of service was most prevalent. 

Insurance and/or pension plans, the premiums 
f{ which were paid at least in part by the em- 


ployers, were found in a large majority of estab 


shments in both cities. Life insurance was the 
wst popular type. Retirement pension plans were 
found in more than a fourth of the Chicago com 
panies and in less than a fifth of those in Dallas. 
Christmas or year-end bonuses were paid in over 
lf of the Dallas establishments but in slightly 
ess than 40 percent of those in Chicago. 

Copies of the detailed Chicago report may be 
btained from Adolph O. Berger, regional direc 
tor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 312 National War 
\gencies Building, 226 W. Jackson Blvd... Chi 
igo 6, Ill. 

The Dallas report may be obtained from Bruns- 
rick A. Bagdon, acting regional director, Bureau 
f Labor Statistics, Silvey Building, 114 Marietta 
Street NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


402,400 Women Work 
For Federal Government 


Women in Federal employment in the executive 
ranch of the Government (full time in conti 
ental United States) numbered 402,400, accord 
ng tothe latest monthly report of the Civil Service 
‘ommission. 

At that time (May 1948) women constituted 25 
ercent of all such Federal employees, and 45 per 
ent of those whose work was located in the District 
f Columbia. 

The proportion of women among all such civil 
in Federal employees has declined from 39 per- 
ent during the war to the present 25 percent. 

A recent bulletin published by the Women’s 
Bureau, “The Outlook for Women in Mathematics 
id Statistics,” describes the progress made by 


omen during the war in the professional field. 
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Women’s Bureau Head 
Returning from Geneva 


Frieda S. Miller, Director of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, United States Department of Labor, is re 
turning to Washington from Geneva, Switzerland, 
where she served as adviser to Assistant Secretary 
of State Willard L. Thorpe at the Seventh Session 
of the United Nations Economic and Social Coun 
cil on conditions of women workers in other parts 


of Europe. 


Frieda S. Miller. 


As director of the Federal agency concerned 
solely with women’s interests, Miss Miller is a fre- 
quent participant in conventions of international 
bodies of which the United States is a member. In 
January and February 1946 she served as an ad 
viser to the United States delegation to the Gen 
eral Assembly of the United Nations in London 
and also was the Government’s representative at 
an International Labor Organization committee 
meeting held concurrently there. 

Later in the year she became the first woman to 
represent the United States on the Governing Body 
of the ILO. Through her service at that particulat 
session (the 98th), she had the added experience 
of working on final arrangements for establishing 
the official relationship of the ILO with the UN. 
The labor body now is an affiliate of the world 
organization, 





NORTH DAKOTA REFERENDUM UPHOLDS ANTI-CLOSED-SHOP STATUT: 
Congress and Four States Grant Increased Compensation Benefit; 


Voters in North Dakota in a referendum held 
on June 29 approved two industrial relations laws 
passed by the legislature in 1947. One of these 
measures bans the closed shop; the other is a gen- 
eral regulatory law forbidding boycotts, requiring 
a strike vote and cooling-off period before a strike 
may be called, and also requiring the registration 
of unions. 

In Louisiana, however, the general trend toward 
restrictive labor legislation was reversed when a 
regulatory law passed in 1946 was repealed. The 
effect of the repeal is to restore to full effect the 
State anti-injunction law. The 1946 law had per 
mitted the issuance of injunctions against unau- 
thorized strikes in violation of contracts, against 
violence or threats of violence, and against com- 
binations with employers in restraint of trade. An 
act was also passed in Louisiana which prohibits 
the transportation of strike-breakers into the 


State, 


Four November Referenda 


A recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
Maine makes it necessary for a referendum to be 
held in September. At that time the voters will 
have the choice of accepting or rejecting two 
measures. One of these is an anti-closed-shop law 
passed by the legislature in 1947. The other is 1 
somewhat similar measure which was submitted 
to the legislature for enactment by the required 
number of voters under the initiative provisions of 
the State constitution. The anti-closed-shop law 
which was passed by the legislature is to be inop 
erative until after the election. 

In three other States the voters will pass upon 
closed-shop proposals at the November election. 
In Arizona a 1947 act of the legislature, which 
prohibited the closed shop, is to be voted upon. A 
proposal in Massachusetts which would place re- 
striction on closed-shop agreements is to be sub- 


In New 


constitutional amendment 


mitted to the people at the next election. 
Mexico a_ proposed 
passed by the legislature in 1947 will be acted upon 
by the voters. 

Federal action in the labor field was highlighted 
by the passage by Congress of amendments to the 
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Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compens 
tion Act. This act covers not only longshoreme 


and harbor workers but also employees in all pl 


vate industry in the District of Columbia. Ti 
amended act increases benefits payable to work 
men and to their dependents in case of death} 
only improvement from the standpoint of comper 
sation or payment to the workers or their familie: 
since the act was passed in 1927. 


Federal Law 

Probably the most important change in the Fed 
eral law is the new provision specifying that lif 
benefits shall be paid in case of permanent tots 
disability and during widowhood and the minor 
ity of children in death cases. The total maximu 
previously specified in these cases was eliminated 

In addition to this improvement the new a 
increased the maximum weekly compensati 
from $25 to $35 for all types of disability and 
death cases, and raised the minimum benefit f 
disability from $8 to $12 per week. The total max 
imum compensation for most types of disabilit 
other than permanent total disability was rais 
from $7,500 to $11,000. 

Increased benefits were also provided in-work 
men’s compensation legislation passed in Lo 
siana, Massachusetts, Missouri, and New York 
During the year a workmen’s compensation la 
was enacted in Mississippi for the first time. 1 
most notable increases in compensation rates we 
made in Louisiana and New York. Benefits are 
creased from $20 to $30 per week under the Lao 
siana amendment and in New York from $28 
$32 per week. 


Minors Covered 

A special law was also enacted in Louisiana t 
provide a compulsory system of workmen’s co! 
pensation for minors between the ages of 12 a! 
18 who are engaged in specified street trades. Th 
act is to apply to any person or corporation el 
gaging more than three minors. An amendme! 
to the Louisiana law provides for complete cove! 


age of illegally employed minors. 
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TUTE Some Current Bulletins 


enefits Guaranteed Wage Plans in the United States—Bureau of Labor Statist ics 
Bulletin No. 925. A report on the extent and nature of guarantee plans and 
the experience of selected companies. Sixty-two plans were studied. 90 pp. 
35 cents. Obtainable only from the Superintendent of Documents, United 
pee States Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

a I 

via. od Union Wages and Hours: Motortruck Drivers and He lpe rs. July 1, 1947- 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 928. 32 pp. 15 cents. 


mpensa 


O work 

vth—the Wage Trends and Wage Policies: Various Foreign Countries—Bureau of 

‘Om per Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 934. Countries covered are: Great Britain, 

familie: France, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Austria, Switzerland, and Canada. 54 pp. 
Zo cents. 


Collective Bargaining Provisions: Incentive Wage Provisions: Time Studies 
and Standards of Production—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 908-3. 
he Fed 638 pp. 20 cents. 
hat life Colle ctive Bargaining Provisions . A ppre ntices and Le arners- —~Bureau of Labor 
nt tota Statistics Bulletin No. 908-4. 44 pp. 15 cents. 
+ minor 
aximur 


ninated 


The Outlook for Women in the Biological Science s—W omen’s Bureau Bulletin 
No, 223-3. Prepared as a part of a study on the outlook for women in science. 
Grives the everyday story of where these women work, of what kind of work 
new a they are doing, and of what other young women who join their ranks in the 
onsatir future may do. 54 pp. 20 cents. 


and it The Outlook for Women in Occupations Related to Science—Women’s Bureau 
refit fi Bulletin No. 223-8. Discusses job outlook for technical librarians, secretaries, 
-al max illustrators, writers and editors, patent searchers. 353 pp. 15 cents. 


jsabilit Wholesale Prices, 1946—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 920. 137 pp. 
S raise %) cents. 


W orke rs’ Budae ts in the Unite d States: City Familie N and Single P. rsons, 19 An 
- aia | ed Sta y an é $ 
a wees and 1947—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 927. 55 pp. 25 cents. 
n Lo 
y York Supplementary Wage Practices in American Industry, 1945-46—Bureau of 
apne Labor Statistics Bulletin No l7 pp. 10 cents. 
on 1a 
me. I Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information Office, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 


les we 
s are 
1e Lou Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25,D.C. Send check or money 
order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency sent at 
sender’s risk. 
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WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 
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ndmet! The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes 
news about labor and government, for the | . : 
use of labor and management, in news | ™to 4 few simple words, which tell inter- 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic | ested people what we are doing and 
and international labor news. studying, the Bulletin will.do a good job 


Send your subscription today for the for the Department, and for the people.”’ 
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